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LATIN AT STAKE 


HE educational spirit of the times is changing. Science and vocational training 

are coming in and the old time cultural subjects are giving way. 

Shall Latin be allowed to go with Greek? The answer to this question lies 
largely with Latin teachers. If they recognize the force of this movement instead of 
attempting to resist it—if they realize the necessity of progress instead of clinging to 
the traditional curriculum and its conventional studies—then the future of Latin is safe. 

Of the changes suggested one of the sanest is the use of a single book that will 
contain all the work in second year Latin. Economy and convenience both demand it. 

Riess and Janes’s Caesar, combined in one volume with Janes’s Second Year Latin 


Sight Reading, has been provided for this purpose. It contains Caesar Books I and II 
for intensive study, Sight Reading Selections, more than equivalent to two books, Gram- 
matical Summary, and Composition Exercises. 


ALL IN ONE—AND NO MORE 
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Professor Thallon’s selection of readings in Greek history is notable 
first of all because it avoids that common defect of source books, the aim 
to cover too large a field. The volume brings together practically all the 
written sources that we have upon a somewhat limited period of time, 
from Homer to the Battle of Chaeronea, thus providing the fullest 
amount of material on this field, much of it hitherto unavailable to any 
save students acquainted with Greek. 
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THE CONSULAR SPEECHES OF CICERO! 


The most famous consulship in Roman history is 
known to the world largely through the events of its 
closing months. Indeed, it is clear that Cicero him- 
self regarded as his great service to his country the 
suppression of the conspiracy of Catiline; but it seems 
to me that M. Boissier was right in asserting? that the 
earlier and less spectacular events of the year were 
hardly inferior in importance, for they throw light on 
the rapidly developing relations of Caesar and Cicero 
and on the progress of the great revolutionary move- 
ment which had been gaining force since the days of 
the Gracchi. They show this revolutionary impulse 
finding express:on, not as yet in the extreme, anarchistic 
form of the conspiracy of Catiline, but in the more 
moderate and more carefully planned efforts of clever 
politicians under the resourceful leadership of Julius 
Caesar. 

In the closing days of the year 64 B. C. an agrarian 
law had been proposed by C. Servilius Rullus, a tribune 
of the people. Its avowed object? was to provide 
lands for the poor by establishing colonies in Italy. 
Now, there was very little public domain left in the 
peninsula—only the Ager Campanus around Capua 
and the Campus Stellatis, alo in Campania. These 
were, of course, quite inadequate for the purposes of the 
law, which therefore provided that the necessary addi- 
tional land be purchased in Italy, the purchase-money 
to be procured by the sale of many of the rich foreign 
possessions of Rome, and by the use of enormous 
revenues, such as those which would shortly accrue 
from the provinces which Pompey was organ zing in the 
East‘. The vast financial transactions involved in all 
this buying and selling were to be in the hands of a 
commission of ten men, chosen for five years from 
seventeen of the thirty-five tribes’. These decemvirs 
were responsible to no court; they wielded a power so 
untrammelled that Cicero indignantly described them 
by the hateful term reges®. 

I have said that the avowed object of this law was to 


IThis paper was read at the Tenth Annual Meeting of The Classi- 
cal Association of the Atlantic States, held at the Central High 
School, Philadelphia, April 14, 1916. 

2La Conjuration de Catilina, 89. 

§Cicero, De Lege Agraria 1.17; 2.70. 

4In this connection, both the first and the second orations of 
Cicero De Lege Agraria are impressive catalogues of the vast 

ssessions which Rome had by this time gained throughout the 

nown world. 

’Cicero, De Lege Agr. 2.16-22, 32, 34. 

*Cicero, De Lege Agr. 1.15, 24, 29, 32-35, 43, etc. 


provide lands for the poor’ by establishing colonies in 
Italy, but the real object was ‘‘to procure for the 
leaders of the democratic party a position similar to 
that which Pompey held by virtue of the Gabinian and 
Manilian legislation’’’. In other words, the democrats 
wished to set up a rival power to that of Pompey® and, 
to this end, Egypt was especially the object of their 
desire!’", Perhaps, too, they wished to embarrass Cicero. 
by showing him in an ugly light, as the new mouthpiece 
of the Senate and no longer the boasted champion of 
the people. If this latter object formed any part of 
their plan, Cicero took up the challenge in no faint- 
hearted style. On the very first day of his consulship 
he laid the situation before the Senate" in the presence 
of Rullus himself, whom he pictures as the false friend 
of the people, bringing forward a law rich in possibilities 
of harm to the state. 

Concerning this law Cicero delivered four orations". 
Of these, the first, which I have just mentioned, is 
incomplete; the last is lost; the third is very brief, 
merely refuting the charge of Rullus that Cicero’s 
opposition is due to sympathy with the beneficiaries of 
Sulla. The second speech, delivered before the people, 
is the main source for our knowledge of the law. 
Cicero begins by thanking the people for electing him 
to the consulship (§ 1). He emphasizes the fact that 
he is the first novus homo in many years to be made 
consul; furthermore, he has reached the office at the 
earliest possible age, which has seldom happened even 
to men of noble birth (3-4). He reminds them of the 
troubled condition of affairs at the beginning of his 
term of office, of the rem publicam . plenam sollici- 
tudinis, plenam timoris, and he promises to be a consul 
popularis and to give them pax and otium (7-10; 
compare 102-103). He goes on to explain that he has 
no objection to an agrarian law per se; that when, as 
consul-elect, he learned that the tribunes-elect were 
framing such a law, he was interested and tried 
to cooperate with them but that they received 


7For a recent discussion of this law see The Policy of the Rullan 
Proposal in 63 B. C., by E. G. Hardy, Journal of Philology 32.228- 
260, Mr. Hardy believes that not only poor citizens but, ultimately, 
old soldiers, too, were to be assigned to these colonies (251-254; 
compare Political and Legal Aspects of the Trial of Rabirius, 
Journal of Philology 34.13). ; 

8’Mommsen, History of Rome, translated by W. P. Dickson, new 
edition, 4.210. 

8Cicero, De Lege Agr. 2.46, 49-50. 

See Hardy, Journal of Philology 32.235, 257._ The democrats 
had failed in an open attempt to get possession of Egypt in 65 B. C. 

De Lege Agr. Oratio Prima. 

The extant orations are De Lege Agr. 1, 2, 3. 
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his advances coldly and kept their plans as secret 
as possible (10-13). In spite of this, he would still 
be willing to support the measure, if it were really 
in the interests of the people. However, on careful 
examination, he was convinced that the law gave un- 
limitetl power to the decemvirs at the expense of the 
people, a most shameful thing, because it was a tribune 
of the people who had proposed the law (14-15). 
Rullus was to be head of the commission and the choice 
of the other members was practically in his hands; 
moreover, the commission was to be selected from only 
seventeen of the thirty-five tribes; in other words, nine 
tribes could control the administration of this monstrous 
scheme (16-22). In particular, the law discriminated 
against Pompey, not only by giving the decemvirs 
control over vast revenues from provinces acquired 
by him (52-55), but also by the provision which required 
a candidate for the decemvirate to announce personally 
his candidacy in the Forum (23-25), a requirement 
which, obviously, Pompey could not meet, because he 
was still busy in the East. Again, as in the speech 
before the Senate, Cicero dwells at length on the 
excessive administrative and judicial powers of the 
commissioners (26-72; 98-99), their opportunities for 
enriching themselves at the expense of the state (62-64), 
for injuring the friends of the Roman people, and for 
establishing their party in colonies in every part of 
Italy, even, if they wished, on the very Janiculum! (75). 
And, in connection with the proposed colonies in Cam- 
pania, he reverts (76-97) meaningly to the history of 
Campania with its traditional superbia and to trouble- 
some Capua, which he puts in the same class with those 
two old-time rivals of Rome, Corinth and Carthage (87). 

The people seem to have been much impressed by 
Cicero’s arguments and Rullus withdrew the bill with- 
out even allowing it to come to a vote. Mommsen, 
with characteristic unfairness to Cicero, says" that even 
before Cicero spoke the measure was coolly received by 
the people and that in attacking it the consul was 
merely exhibiting “‘his talent for giving a finishing stroke 
to the beaten party”’. 

In retaliation for this defeat the democrats next 
planned an amazing move to demonstrate the powers 
of the people as opposed to those of the Senate“, At 
the instigation of Julius Caesar“, his friend, T. Labie- 
nus'®, suddenly charged a certain C. Rabirius with 
having murdered the tribune, L. Appuleius Saturninus"”, 
nearly forty years before. It seems that Saturninus, 
who was a turbulent agitator, had been killed in a riot 
at Rome, but only after the Senate had recognized him 
as an enemy of the State!® and by a senatus consultum 


%Mommsen, History of Rome, 4.212. On the other hand, most 
authorities count the withdrawal a great oratorical triumph for 
Cicero, since the bill had been put forward as a democratic measure 
and wot .d, on its face, appeal powerfully to the populace. Doubt- 
less, the orator’s success was made easier by his skilful representa- 
tion of the bill as an attack on Pompey. 

“Cassius Dio 37.26; Cicero, Pro C. Rabirio 1-3, 11. 

Suetonius, Caesar 12. 

%Labienus seems to have been chosen for this part because his 
uncle had been killed along with Saturninus (Cicero, Pro C. Rabirio 


14). 
Cicero, Pro C. Rabirio 18, etc. 18Cassius Dio 37.26. 


ultimum had empowered the consuls to proceed against 
him’®, Rabirius did take part®® in the attack on Satur- 
ninus and his followers, though he was probably not the 
one who dealt the fatal blow”. Indeed, the orator 
regrets” that Rabirius cannot claim the honor of having 
killed this enemy of his country: Utinam fecisset! non 
supplicium deprecarer, sed praemium postularem*, 

Now, the democrats, apparently denying** the 
validity of the senatus consultum ultimum, claimed that 
the person of a magistrate of the people was sacrosanct, 
that the murder of the tribune was, therefore, treason, 
an offense against the majesty of the state. They 
revived for the trial an old law* dating back to the 
time of the kings, by which such a treasonable offense 
was passed upon by two men, duumviri*®, from whose 
decision the accused might appeal to the people. The 
prosecution would have carried its point and would 
have secured the condemnation of Rabirius, had not 
the defense availed itself of an equally obsolete custom 
and broken up the popular assembly before a vote was 
taken, by striking the red flag on the Janiculum”’, 

The speech?’ in which Cicero defends Rabirius was 
originally brief (6, 9) and has come down to us in a 
somewhat fragmentary condition; but, even so, the 
orator makes plain his position, that, while he is 
defending the authority of the Senate, he is none the 
less genuinely popularis (10-17), in contrast with 
Labienus, who is trying to revive in a free state the 
harsh criminal procedure of regal times, even Tarquini 
superbissimi atque crudelissimi regis . . . crucia- 
tus carmina (13). 

The prosecution of Rabirius is generally regarded as 
an attempt on the part of the democrats to establish 
three points fraught with tremendous consequences to 
the popular cause: (1) the inviolable character of the 
popular magistrates, even when they have declared war 
on the state?®; (2) the old criminal jurisdiction of the 
comitia®®; (3) the unconstitutional character of the 
senatus consultum ultimum*, by which the Senate gave 
to the consuls absolute power over the lives of seditious 
citizens. Some doubt has recently been cast on this 
traditional view by Mr. E. G. Hardy*', who finds in 


"Cicero, Pro C. Rabirio 20~24, 2 20Tbid. 19-24. 

bid. 18. “bid. 18-19. 

Ibid. 31. 

*This is true if we accept the versions of Cicero (Pro C. Rabirio) 
and of Cassius Dio 37.26. But see note 31. 

Compare Livy 1.26. 

%In this case the duumvirt were C. Caesar and L. Caesar, chosen 
not by the op but by the praetor (Cassius Dio 37.27—28). 

27Cassius Dio 37.27-28. 28Pro C. Rabirio. 

2Long, Ciceronis Orationes 2.474-476; Mommsen, 4.197-198. 

This third point is of special interest, for, as Professor Tyrrell 
points out (Tyrrell- Purser, Correspondence of Cicero, 1%.179), on 
this question turns ‘‘the legality or illegality of the execution of 
Lentulus and his accomplices—the act which led to the exile of 
Cicero’’. On the subject see also Professor Botsford, THE CLAssI- 
CAL WEEKLY 6.130—132. 

31Mr. Hardy contends (Political and Legal Aspects of the Trial of 
Rabirius, Journal of Philology 34.12-49) that the popular leaders of 
Cicero’s time had come to accept the validity of this senatorial 
prerogative; that they were not, in the case of Rabirius, attacking 
the validity of the extreme decree per se but were merely trying to 
show to what abuses it might lead, for, when Saturninus met his 
death, he had already surrendered to Marius (Appian, Bell. Civ. 
1.32; Florus 3.16. To these Mr. Hardy might oon added Plu- 
tarch, Marius 30) and was, therefore, entitled to be treated not as 
an active enemy of the state but as a disarmed prisoner and to be 
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certain later writers, notably Appian, evidence that the 
democratic position was much less extreme than Cicero 
leads us to suppose; but of the general intent of the 
prosecution (namely, to demonstrate the powers of the 
people as opposed to those of the Senate) there is no 
reasonable doubt. 

The climax of the great revolutionary protest in the 
year 63 B. C. was, of course, the conspiracy of Catiline, 
an ill-advised and badly executed protest, which did 
infinite harm to the cause which it professed to have at 
heart. We need not dwell here on matters so familiar 
as the significance of this conspiracy and Cicero's 
reaction to it, recorded in his four orations against 
Catiline, but may proceed at once to the only remaining 
consular speech still extant®, the oration in defense of 
Murena. 

Right in the midst of this. most troubled consulship 
it became necessary, of course, to choose the consuls 
for the following year. There were four candidates, 
D. Iunius Silanus, L. Licinius Murena,. S. Sulpicius 
Rufus, L. Sergius Catilina. Catiline was known to 
have been hostile to the established order for years 
and the situation was by this time so acute that, when 
the election was finally held, Cicero, who was presiding* 
by virtue of his office, appeared in the Campus Martius, 
wearing armor beneath his toga and guarded by a strong 
company of friends*. Silanus and Murena were 
elected, but the result was displeasing alike to the 
anarchistic following of Catiline and to the higher-toned 
following of Sulpicius. Immediately Sulpicius charged 
Murena with having used bribery to secure his election 
and the charge was supported by three subscriptores, 
among them the upright Cato*, 

The case was tried in the latter part of November, 
when Catiline had already left Rome for Etruria® but, 
apparently, before the intrigue of Lentulus and the 
Allobroges. It came, then, in the midst of the speeches 
against Catiline, when Cicero must have been well-nigh 
distracted with fear and anxiety. It is, therefore, as 
Mr. Forsyth says*’, 


dealt with according to the due forms of law. _ This is not at all the 
impression which Cicero gives us in his speech Pro C. Rabirio, a fact 
which Mr. Hardy frankly notes (page 17) and attributes to the 
dishonesty of the orator; neither is it the view of Cassius Dio 
(37.26), a condition which Mr. Hardy believes to have resulted 
from the fact that Cicero’s speech was preserved but the speeches 
for the prosecution were lost. Our decision must depend on the 
comparative value due the two sets of authorities (Cicero and Cas- 
sius Dio on the one hand—Florus, Appian and Plutarch on the 
other). Also, Mr. Hardy dismisses very lightly Cicero’s own 
remark (Pro C. Rabirio 28) about the pledge given to Saturninus. 

*In a passage of doubtful authenticity (Ad Att. 2.1.3) Cicero gives 
a list of his orationes consulares: Quarum una est in senatu Kal. 
Ianuariis, altera ad populum de lege agraria, tertia de Othone, 
quarta pro Rabirio, quinta de proscriptorum filiis, sexta cum 
provinciam in contione deposui, septima cum Catilinam emisi, 
octava quam habui ad populum postridie quam Catilina profugit, 
nona in contione quo die Allobroges involgarunt, decima in 
senatu Nonis Decembribus. Sunt praeterea duae breves, quasi 
legis agrariae. Hoc totum curabo ut 
habeas. Professor Tyrrell brackets the passage, partly for other 
reasons, partly because of the omission from the list of the speeches 
Pro C. Pisone and Pro L. Murena; Professor Purser and Mr. 
Pretor defend it. 

Cicero, Pro L. Murena 1-2, 3. 

“Ibid. 52; Plutarch, Cicero 14; Cassius Dio 37.29. 

%Cicero, Pro L. Murena, 56, 58-60, 67. 

*I bid. 78, 80, 83, 84. 

VLife of Cicero, 1.153-154. 


a striking proof of the elastic energy of Cicero’s mind 
that, at the very moment of the explosion of the 
conspiracy and in the midst of the most awful danger, 
he was able to deliver in defence of one of his friends a 
speech distinguished by its light wit and good-humored 
raillery. 


Early in the year a law® had been passed increasing 
the penalties for bribery at elections. Because this 
law bore the name of the consul, Cicero is charged with 
inconsistency in defending*® a man who is guilty of 
bribery. Though the orator stoutly asserts the inno- 
cence of his client (5, 54,67-73), not one proof of it does 
he submit in that portion of the speech which has come 
down to us*®, A further charge of inconsistency arose 
from the fact that before the election Cicero had sup- 
ported his friend, Sulpicius (7). To this the orator 
answers (7 ff.) that Murena, too, is a friend of long 
standing; that, at the election, the people had rejected 
Sulpicius and had chosen Murena and that it is the duty 
of the consul to defend the consul-elect from danger. 
This he proceeds to do (11 ff.), first by denying the 
truth of the charges against the dignity and purity of 
Murena’s private life. The movus homo is plainly 
piqued at Sulpicius’s reflections on the dignitas of 
Murena (15-17), whose father was equestré loco; he 
pictures Murena as self-restrained amid the temptations 
of voluptuous Asia (11-12), bearing himself with credit 
and even with glory in the Mithridatic wars (20). This 
leads to one of the most amusing passages in Cicero’s 
orations, in which he contrasts the life and the services 
of the soldier with those of the jurist (22-28). ‘Perhaps 
Sulpicius hasn’t exactly wasted his time in the exacting 
duties of the law, but, at any rate, this profession will 
never help him to rise to the consulship (22-23). It 
lacks utilitas (24-25) and there can be no dignitas in 
tam tenut scientia, which is taken up mainly with 
singulis litteris atque interpunctionibus verborum (25)’, 
which reads, for all the world, like a present-day indict- 
ment of classical studies. ‘Oratory and military skill’, 
he says, ‘are the two arts by which men rise in public 
life, and military skill is what counts in a crisis of state. 
This skill Murena has: it is the greatest possible asset 
for a consul-elect in such perilous times’ (34). 

Four things had contributed to Murena’s election to 
the consulship. First, he had received the soldier-vote, 
for Lucullus’s army was home from the East for his 
triumph (37-38). Then, there was the elegantia of the 
ludi with which Murena had adorned his praetorship 
(37-38). Of course, said Cicero (74), ‘Cato disapproved 
of munera and prandia as means of gaining popular 
favor, but Cato, with all his splendid qualities, had 
quite unpractical standards of morality’. With a 
lightness of touch too often lacking in his speeches, 
Cicero illustrates the weak points in Stoicism as a guide 


38The Lex Tullia (Cicero, Pro L. Murena, 5,46, 47, 67). 

L. Murena Oratio. 

40[t should be said that a part of the speech (see § 57) is omitted 
and its content indicated only by the headings De Postumi 
Criminibus, De Servi Adulescentis. Pliny the younger says (Epp. 
1.20.7) that Cicero himself omitted this portion when he published 
the speech. If this be true, it would seem to show that the orator 
did not regard it as an important part of his defense. 
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of life (61 ff.). These, he said, had always been recog- 
nized even by disciples of the school (65-66), but Cato, 
who never did anything by halves, insisted on practising 
all the doctrines with equal conscientiousness (62). 
Even virtues have their golden mean and the extreme 
tenets of the Potch should be modified by the more 
human doctrines of Plato and Aristotle (63). If only 
Cato had done this, he would be—not a braver or 
better or juster or more self-controlled man (for that 
was impossible)—but just a shade gentler and more 
considerate. In the third place, to Sulpicius as praetor 
had fallen the stern and thankless task of conducting 
enquiries de peculatu (42), while Murena had received 
the lot of the city praetorship (41), in which he delighted 
the populace by his splendid celebration of the ludi 
Apollinares. Furthermore, as propraetor, Murena had 
obtained the governorship of Gallia Transalpina (42, 89) 
and had utilized its opportunities for liberality to his 
friends, while Sulpicius had refused a province and had 
remained at home, pursuing his profession, which had 
brought him some friends, to be sure, but not a few 
enemies. But, most of all, Sulpicius had weakened his 
candidacy by neglecting it and by devoting himself to 
preparations for prosecuting Murena for illegal prac- 
tices in the canvass for the consulship (43). This 
conduct people had interpreted as an admission that 
Sulpicius expected defeat (43-44) and, so, all good men 
decided to unite for Murena, that they might more 
surely save the state from Catiline, whose insolence 
had now become intolerable (48-53). 

Cato sincerely believe; that the interests of the state 
summon him to prosecute Murena, but those are the 
very interests which summon Cicero to his defence (78). 
The contagion of Catiline’s crime is more widely spread 
than anyone dreams; intus, intus, inquam, est equus 
Troianus (78, 84). Cicero is trying to resist the 
conspirators, but his term of office is drawing to a close; 
it is the solemn duty of the jurors to acquit Murena, 
that there may be two consuls ready to take up the 
responsibilities which Cicero will lay down on the first 
of January (79-81; 84). 

As we review the extant consular speeches of Cicero, 
the most obvious fact about them is his uniform resis- 
tance to so-called ‘popular’ measures“!, and our judg- 
ment of his course will be either that he was, as Cassius 
Dio said”, ‘a political trimmer’, and had now selfishly 
abandoned the popular cause, or, that he sincerely 
believed that the interests of the people lay away 
from class-agitation, in the direction of his cherished 
concordia ordinum. 

Of course, it is the latter claim that Cicero himself 
insistently makes at every opportunity and it is, quite 
conceivably, a sincere claim. Whatever radical 
tendencies he may have had at the outset, his experience 
as consul must certainly have furnished him with much 
food for thought on the subject of popular government. 


"iJudging from our slight knowledge of the lost consular 
— this seems to be true of them also. 
30, 43. 


Granted a man of Cicero’s naturally moderate and 
cautious temperament and such a set of circumstances 
as his consulship presented, his reaction seems so 
thoroughly natural that it might have been predicted by 
‘the man in the street’. 


VassAR COLLEGE. CATHARINE SAUNDERS. 


MR. T. RICE HOLMES’S REPLY TO MR. 
WIGHTMAN ON CAESAR, DE BELLO 
GALLICO 4.28.2-3 


I have only just found time (December) to read the 
nine columns (9.130-134) which Mr. Alfred R. Wight- 
man devotes to a second criticism of my explanation 
of De Bello Gallico 4.28.2-3. ‘‘Unless Caesar is 
wrong”, he concludes, ‘‘Mr. Holmes cannot be right”’. 
My reply shall be brief. Before I come to the vital 
question let me examine the reasons which Mr. Wight- 
man gives for placing me in antagonism with Caesar. 


On page 134, first column, near the bottom, he says: 

Granted that it was possible for one division of the 
eighteen transports, after their crews had unwisely cast 
anchor in a seaway, to make sail once more and to work 
off shore . . . why was not some similar manoeu- 
ver possible in the case of the eighty that had arrived 
earlier and were already at anchor when the storm 
arose? Their condition was similar. If anything, 
they were in somewhat better case, for there is no word 
about their becoming water-logged. . . . As a 
matter of fact, nothing of the sort was attempted. And 
the reason we have on Caesar’s authority. He tells us, 
not in so many words, I hasten to explain, yet quite 
clearly by implication, that the thing was out of the 
question: neque ulla nostris facultas aut administrandi 
aut auxiliandi dabatur. 

I beg Mr. Wightman’s pardon: their condition was 
not similar. They were anchored close inshore off the 
eastern coast of Kent, and the wind was blowing on to 
the shore: the “division of the eighteen transports” 
in the case which I supposed was anchored not off the 
eastern, but off the southern coast of Kent, where the 
north-easterly gale could not drive them ashore. 

Mr. Wightman explains to me at great length (pages 
131-132) what a ‘‘lee shore’’ means. He might have 
spared himself this trouble. I assure him that I did 
not “fail to grasp the full significance of the nautical 
term’’, and that I did not assume that it meant ‘‘neces- 
sarily a shore lying squarely athwart the wind’s 
direction’. He devotes half a column (132) to proving 
what is self-evident, that the shore on which some of 
Caesar’s eighty transports were wrecked was a lee 
shore. But the question is whether that part of the 
British coast off which one division of the eighteen 
transports lay when, as I hold, they anchored and when, 
as Caesar says, they ‘were forced to stand out to sea in 
the face of night and make for the continent’, was a lee 
shore. In order to answer this question one must know 
whether they were then east or west of the South Fore- 
land,—in other words, whether they were off the eastern 
or the southern coast of Britain. If I misunderstand 
Mr. Wightman’s view of their position, the fault is his 
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own; for, although precision is essential, his expressions 
are vague. He remarks (131) that 

the wind was sufficiently east of north to rake the coast 
of Britain in the vicinity of Caesar’s camp, and so to 
render it a lee shore in the full and proper acceptation 
of that term. 


What limit does he assign to ‘‘the vicinity of Caesar’s 
camp”? I infer from both his articles that, although 
he does not expressly say so, he rightly locates the camp 
on the eastern coast of Kent, near Walmer. But surely 
he does not mean that those of the eighteen transports 
which he has in mind were off this coast when they 
“stood out to sea’. If they were there, what becomes 
of Caesar’s statement that ‘they were driven down 
. . towards the lower and more westerly part of 
the island’ (ad inferiorem partem insulae, quae est 
propius solis occasum . . . deicerentur)? When 
they were first descried from Caesar’s camp, they could 
not have got far, if at all, north of the South Foreland. 
If Mr. Wightman will not admit that they were driven 
to some point considerably west of that promontory, 
and therefore that, when they stood out to sea, they 
were somewhere off the southern coast of Britain, fur- 
ther argument is useless. But if they were there, it 
was not possible, unless they should be deliberately 
steered in the wrong direction, for the northeasterly 
wind to drive them ashore. I am not quite sure, how- 
ever, that Mr. Wightman does not mean? that they were 
off the eastern coast of Kent, between Walmer and the 
South Foreland. For after telling us (132) that “the 
point . . . towards which they were being impelled 
became one somewhere between their true course and 
the direction of their sag to leeward”’, he says (134), 
Being nearer Britain, they (the shipmasters) were 
perhaps reluctant to put back, at least until they had 
peed | in under the shore close enough to satisfy them- 
selves whether any smooth water was to be found there. 
Finding none, and sensible that their position was 
momentarily becoming imperilled, they realized that 
there was nothing for them to do but to follow the 
example of their more prudent comrades, and to put to 
sea. 


Now “their true course’ was in the direction of 
Caesar’s camp’, and how they could have thought it 
possible that smooth water might be found anywhere 
north of the Foreland, I am unable to conceive. The 
only place where they could hope to find even compara- 
tively smooth water was under the cliffs between Dover 
and Hythe. Whatever limit, however, Mr. Wightman 


2Like Mr. Wightman (131), I ‘ ‘disclaim all intention of maintain- 
ing that the wind was exactly N. E."’ But the trend of the coast 
from the South Foreland to Pevensey is W.S.W. Therefore, unless 
the wind was between E. N. E. and E., it could not “rake the coast 
of Britain”’, between the Foreland and Pevensey at all, nor, unless 
it was due east, “at any considerable angle’. In the former case 
there was no ‘“‘danger point to leeward”: in the latter, it would 
have been impossible for the transports to get back to Gaul any- 
where near the point from which they had started. 

*What is the essential difference between this statement and that 
which, after I had read Mr. Wightman’s original article, seemed to 
me to represent his meaning, but which he now (134) repudiates— 

. «_. the ‘shipmasters’, with their eyes open, allowed their ships 
to drift helplessly towards ‘some danger point to leeward’, but at 


last, when the of became imminent, woke up 


put them on the o 


may assign to “the vicinity of Caesar’s camp”’, he insists 
that the transports were driven towards ‘‘a danger point 
to leeward’’, although it was open to the shipmasters to 
stop that movement by following ‘‘the example of their 
more prudent comrades’. To move deliberately in a 
gale towards ‘‘a danger point to leeward”’ in the ground- 
less hope of finding smooth water near it—what would 
any competent ‘shipmaster’ think of such seamanship? 
But if, as Caesar’s words imply, the shipmasters were 
in the Channel, westward of the Foreland, they must 
have abandoned the attempt to keep on their true 
course. Mr. Wightman (133) will not admit that the 
transports ran “‘before the wind at all’’. Does he admit 
that they were driven into the Channel? If so, what 
were they doing? Were they close-hauled, on the star- 
board tack (!)? What could they have done but run 
before the wind until their skippers (having, as I main- 
tain, vainly anchored) resolved ‘‘to stand out to sea 
and make for the continent”? 

One question remains. In order to maintain his 
nautical theory, Mr. Wightman, in endeavoring to 
explain the words quae tamen ancoris iactis cum flucti- 
bus complerentur, necessario adversa nocte in altum 
provectae continentem petierunt, is obliged to throw 
all the editors overboard. My published translation 

ns, “They anchored notwithstanding, but as they 
were becoming waterlogged, were forced to stand out 


4I cannot admit that, as Mr. Wightma says (130), Livy 21.49.6 
(read 5) proves that ‘‘deici when applied to shipsrefers . . . to 
their being swept out of their course down upon some danger point 
to leeward’’. It simply refers to their being swept out of their 
course (whether there is a danger point or not); and verschlagen, 
which Mr. Wightman quotes as its German equivalent, does not 
necessarily imply a danger point. There is no evidence in the 
passage which he cites that the ships which were driven out of their 
course to the Aegatian Islands were wrecked, and, if they were, my 
argument is unaffected; if they had been merely driven through the 
Mediterranean, until the gale ceased, without reaching land, they 
would still have been deiectae; and so would the transports have 
been if the ‘shipmasters’ had found the ‘‘smooth water” which Mr. 
Wightman says (133) that they “perhaps sought’’. Nor is it true 
that, as Mr. Wightman says (133), Caesar would necessarily have 
used the phrase se vento dare of ships running before the wind. The 
fleet of Antony, whose adventures are described in B. C. 3.26, was 
driven out of its course and ran before the wind; but Caesar 
describes its movement by the words praetervectos Dyrrachium 
magna vi venti; and the ships that were driven to the Aegatian 
Islands may, for aught we know, have run before the wind. ‘Mr. 
Holmes” » Says Mr. htman (133), ‘sees in deicerentur a voluntary 
movement”. If Mr. Waren will think again, he will admit that, 
while running before the wind was a voluntary movement, the 
movement of men who, when it was open to them ‘“‘to follow the 
example of their more prudent comrades and to put to sea’’, pre- 
paen first to stand ‘‘in under the shore close enough to satisfy 
themselves whether any smooth water was to be found there"’, was 
not less voluntary. What was involuntary was being forced out 
of their true course, which was in any case inevitable. 

In regard to my translation of magno sui cum periculo I need only 
to refer to the passages which I cited i in my edition (page 44340 n. 
and which Mr. Wightman i ignores. ‘To their great peril’’ 
says (133), ‘‘rather than ‘in great peril'is rendering .., 
because the point to be emphasized is that danger was consequent 
upon persistence on the part of the shipmasters in keeping on as 
they were going". Persistence would have been followed not by 
danger but by destruction; but, since it was certain that the ship- 
masters, being sane, would not persist, it would seem that, according 
to Mr. Wightman, the danger was nil. Why, then, did Caesar 
mention it? Why, if deici necessarily implies ‘“‘a danger point”, 
did he add the words magno sui cum periculo? 

As I said in The Classical Journal 9.174, ‘‘Certainly to anchor 
was a blunder in the sense that it was an attempt which failed—a 
blunder which the ‘shipmasters’ committed because they clung to 
the hope of being able to achieve the object of their voyage b 
landing the cavalry, which Caesar was anxiously awaiting’’. 
When we read that these shipmasters put to sea adversa nocte, may 
we not infer that ‘‘their more prudent comrades” had done so con- 
siderably earlier, though Mr. Wightman apparently thinks that the 
second movement was separated from the first by only a short 
interval of time? 
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to sea in the face of the night and make for the contin- 
nent”. Mr. Wightman, venturing, as he says (131), to 
suggest that ‘‘anchors were not thrown out at all’, that 
“the ablative absolute here puts an hypothetical case 
merely”, and that “the subjunctive complerentur . 

is one of Ideal Certainty”’, offers the following alterna- 
tive: “And though they were to cast anchor, yet since 
then on the other hand they would fill, these latter, as 
their only recourse, standing out to sea even in the face 
of the night, headed for the continent’. Now it seems 
to me that Caesar's contemporary readers would have 
understood both the ablative absolute and the subjunc- 
tive in the same sense as his modern editors, and that, 
since in the one or two passages in which he admittedly 
uses a subjunctive of Ideal Certainty his meaning is 
unmistakable, if he had intended to convey that the 
ships did not anchor, he would have expressed his 
meaning differently. “I do not hesitate’, writes 
Professor Postgate, whose judgment in questions of 
Latin scholarship carries weight, ‘‘to say that in my 
opinion your interpretation of the Latin words ‘ancoris 
iactis cum fluctibus complerentur <naves>’ in Caesar 
B. G. IV 28.3 is correct and that of Mr. Wightman 
inadmissible”. 

T. Rice Hovmes. 


MR. WIGHTMAN’S REJOINDER 


Assume the Gallic sailors to have cast anchor where 
he will, Mr, Holmes cannot escape this fact—and a very 


untoward one it 1s, coming as the sequel to his theory— 
the fact, namely, that the anchorage picked out, 9 fa 


from being even comparatively sheltered, was such a 
storm-swept position that the vessels must be got out 


forthwith, as the one means by which to save them from 


foundering on the spot. One of two things follows: 
either the shipmasters had blundered again in not draw- 
ing close enough in under the land to make the most of 
such partial shelter as the point seemed to offer, or else, 
during the run to leeward, there was no shelter whatever 
to be found. 

Upon either supposition the situation confronting this 
division of transports, once they were anchored, became 
simi'ar to that which confronted the fleet of eighty 
which arrived earlier. Therefore I reaffirm that, as any 
handling of these latter is expressly declared by Caesar 
to have been impossible, handling can hardly be con- 
ceived as possible in the case of the former, the more so 
as they were in a water-logged condition. 

Mr. Holmes cavils at the hypothesis which I put 
forward as a possible explanation of the fact that the one 
division of this flotilla of eighteen transports was not 
immediately handled in exactly the same manner as 
the other. Here he misconceives his adversary. I 
have not necessarily fallen into a dilemma because Mr. 


Holmes chooses so to represent me. The shipmasters in 


the division with which our discussion is concerned, in 
neglecting to tack on the instant, were, of course, so far 
acting deliberately. But my words cannot fairly be 


construed to mean that they were at any time ‘“‘deliber- 
ately moving in a gale towards a danger point to lee- 
ward in the groundless hope of finding smooth water 
near it”. When they acted in the first instance, the 
danger consequent thereupon was not realized. There 
followed a brief interval during which, under over- 
powering pressure of wind and wave, they were being 
carried whither they would not. When next they acted 
deliberately, it was to turn their course away from the 
direction in which danger lay. That is, where deliber- 
ateness is present, danger so far as known is absent; 
when the element of danger appears, deliberateness as a 
factor disappears; when presently deliberateness 
reappears in the presence of danger, immediately the 
movement changes, and is directed not towards a danger 
point but away from it. 

So easy it is to detect what is sophistical in Mr. 
Holmes’s argument, and to show that what he fancied 
was a clear case against the seamanship for which I am 
answerable is, after all, wholly specious. 

To the charge of vagueness, if vague I was, my answer 
is that Caesar himself had not seen fit at this point in 
his narrative to be so explicit as would seem to us to 
have been desirable, and I was resolved to heed the 
bounds of his reserve. Mr. Holmes, on the other hand, 
in determining to his own satisfaction the several posi- 
tions successively taken by the transports off the coast, 
allows himself to do so with a circumstantiality which 
quite outruns the meagerness of the Latin text. Yet, 


for all that, his theory cannot be made to hold together, 
After putting the Gallic sailors in the ight of blunderers, 


tt caps the climax by attributing to them what i 


nothing short of an absurdity, and so wrecks itself 


utterly, Let us see, Mr, Holmes contends (Ancient 
Britain, 319) that the peril apprehended was that of 


‘broaching to’ as the ships scudded before the gale. 
Eventually, according to Mr. Holmes, the ships were 
brought to anchor. Now before letting go anchors, 
they had, of course, to be put head to the wind or ‘hove 
to’ first, and this manoeuver, if it took place at all, must 
—as subsequently transpires—have taken place in the 
midst of a terrific seaway. Therefore, it would have 
been attended with the identical danger which, during 
the run to leeward, had lain in the possibility of ‘broach- 
ing to’, for the only difference between the two move- 
ments is that the latter would have been involuntary, 
whereas the former, that of ‘heaving to’, was purely 
voluntary. That is, Mr. Holmes’s theory requires us 
to suppose that the shipmasters ended by deliberately 
doing what was essentially the very thing of which they 
had all along been so apprehensive, and against which, 
so far as watchful steering would avail, they had up 
to this moment studiously guarded. 

To differ from the editors is, in the eyes of Mr. 
Holmes, a grave offense—at least for anyone but him- 
self. He forgets—what I was at pains to point out— 
that, whereas all the editors are in complete agreement 
upon two essential details, (1) the meaning of detceren- 
tur, and (2) the nature of the peril intimated in magno 
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Sut Cum periculo, he has set up a theory which necessi- 
tates his breaking with them at both points. It was 
he, then, who first felt it necessary “to throw all the 
editors overboard”, while I, finding Mr. Holmes himself 
no more satisfactory as a pilot than his predecessors, 
merely dropped him in addition over the taffrail. 

As to my translation of the ablative absolute, I am 
persuaded, that, whatever else may be said against it, 
it involves no inherent impossibility. If hoc uno inter- 
fecto (Cicero, Cat. 1.30) taken in connection with posse, 
which is future in sense, is seen to be a disguised future 
protasis, why should not, by a perfectly logical exten- 
sion, an ablative absolute when linked with a Subjunc- 
tive of Ideal Certainty become the equivalent of a 
forward looking clause introduced by etiam si? Cer- 
tainly it would be very difficult for anyone to show that 
it could not. ‘‘Inadmissible’’, then, must be set down 
as a somewhat categorical pronouncement, even though 
it comes from so eminent a Latinist as Professor Post- 
gate. 

Nor is it of any avail for Mr. Holmes to argue that “‘if 
he (Caesar) had intended to convey that the ships did 
not anchor he would have expressed his meaning 
differently”. This sort of reasoning presupposes that 
Caesar's language elsewhere is always unequivocal; and 
that is not true. Is priores, for instance (B. G. 7.82.4), 
substantive or adjective? Schneider holds the former 
to be true;. Mr. Holmes (in his annotated edition) the 


latter, 
My original impulse to discuss this passage came from 


conviction that the interpretation of 1t common to our 
editions involved a violation of fist principles 


of seamanship, thatthe situation had not been greatly 


improved by this later theory of Mr, Holmes, and that, 


therefore, neither the interpretation given by earlier 


editors nor Mr. Holmes’s own could be retained unless 
we purposed to charge the Gallic seamen with a very 
lubberly performance, the shipmasters with incapacity, 
and Caesar himself with unwonted inadvertency to 
blundering on the part of his subordinates. To this I, 
for one, was—and am—averse. 


PuILuips ACADEMY, 


Exerse, N. ALFRED R. WIGHTMAN. 


I agree with Mr. Holmes that the vessels about which 
he, Mr. Wightman, and Mr. King (THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 9.167-168) have been writing did in fact 
anchor: to take ancoris iactis as equivalent to a condi- 
tional clause is to convict Caesar, more fully even than 
is necessary, of writing here without regard to clear- 
ness. 

In reaching this conclusion I attach much weight to a 
word to which neither Mr. Holmes nor Mr. Wightman 
has given any attention—tamen (in the group quae 
tamen ancoris iactis, etc.). On either Mr. Holmes'’s or 
Mr. Wightman’s view of ancoris iactis the position of 
tamen before these words is, extraordinary. Even the 
tendency of the Romans to set tamen early in its clause 


does not account for the position of the word here. 
Emphasizing the position of tamen as pointing a con- 
trast to something exp-essed or implied in the preceding 
clause, and taking ancoris iactis as equivalent to an 
adversative clause, I interpret the passage as follows: 


: no one of these ships could hold its course, but 
some were swept back to their starting-point, others to 
the lower (western) part of the island <so that at last 
they tried anchoring>, but since nevertheless, in spite 
of anchoring, they found that the billows were filling 
them, they of necessity, in the teeth of the night, put 
out toward deep water, and made for the continent. 


It seems to me that more or less subconsciously Caesar 
felt the words aliae ad inferiorem partem insulae 
deicerentur as meaning aliae deice entur sed, 
ne amplius deicerentur, ancoras iacerent. The idea in 
sed . . . tacerent does not find formal expression 
in this clause, perhaps because the inclusion of such a 
sed-clause within a sed-clause would be awkward. At 
any rate, the position of tamen proves to me that, before 
he wrote quae, Caesar had in mind the fact that the 
vessels under discussion did in fact anchor, as a last 
desperate resort. It is to this idea of anchoring that 
tamen is opposed; it is this idea of anchoring that 
ancoris tactis repeats, 


I wonder that neither Mr. Holmes nor Mr. Wightman 
has noted the proof so clearly supplied by 4.29.1 that 
the Roman shipmasters were none too clever; they 


knew nothing about a very important fact connected 
with the tides in Oceano! It would be easy to do such 


shipmasters too much honor, Caesar, of course, had 
allowed himself none too much time to gather informa: 
tion about Britain and its surroundings; he tells ws, 


also, in 4.20, that there was practically no information 
to be had, at least from the Gauls, In his campaign 


against the Veneti, also, he had to get his information 


in the school of experience!, 


One point more may be discussed. Neither Mr. 
Holmes nor Mr. Wightman is exactly right about 
magno (sui) cum periculo. As cum shows, Caesar's idea 
is that the peril was a concomitant of the condition 
represented by deicerentur. A similar example is 
Cicero, Cat. 1.33: 

Hisce ominibus, Catilina, cum summa rei publicae 


salute cum tua peste ac pernicie cumque eorum exitio, 
qui se tecum iunxerunt, proficiscere. 


As Professor Kent rightly pointed out in THE 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 5.162, the cum-phrases mean 
‘attended by’, etc. “The translation to makes the 
phrase express tendency” (so Professor Kent), or 
consequence (so Mr. Wightman). The periculum and 
the deicerentur were, so to say, contemporaneous, coin- 
cident, coterminous. CR 


1For a very interesting and suggestive examination of Caesar's 


remark in 3.12.1 about the tides see an article by Professor S. G. 
Oliphant, entitled Caesar B. G., IIL., 12,1,—a Review and an 
Interpretation, in American Journal of Philology 37 (10916). 
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Lucian’s Atticism: The Morphology of the Verb. By 
Roy J. Deferrari. Princeton University Disserta- 
tion. Princeton: Princeton University Press 
(1916). Pp. ix+ 85. 

As “‘the first results of an extended study of Lucian’s 
language’, Dr. Deferrari has classified and presented a 
large amount of material bearing upon verb-forms in 
Lucian. The work appears to have been well and care- 
fully done, and its results should be of great value to 
future editors. In addition to full collections of evi- 
dence, the author has worked out a solution of certain 
knotty textual problems, such as those presented by 
yi(y)voua. and yi(y)vdoxnw (pages 36 ff.) and by the 
confusion between and &pyouac (61 ff.). 

The canons thus established throw some light upon 
the question of the authenticity of certain pieces in the 
Lucianic corpus. The author thinks that his new 
evidence is by itself almost enough to condemn as 
spurious the Longaevi, Soloecista, Iudicium Vocalium, 
Asinus, and Amores. It would be safer to suspend 
judgment until the rest of the evidence is in, especially 
in the case of the Iudicium Vocalium, from which only 
two Hellenistic forms are cited. 

Of more general interest is the demonstration that 
Lucian wrote a comparatively pure Attic style. Where- 
as some scholars have thought that many Atticisms 
in our manuscripts were due to an Atticising recension 
of the text, the truth is that ‘Lucian was more Attic, 
not less Attic, than as we know him’. We cannot, 
however, share the author’s opinion that practically all 
variations from the Attic norm “are the results of a 
definite purpose, not of ignorance’. Probably such a 
statement as this would not be true of any writer of a 
dialect no longer spoken; the task which the Atticists 
set themselves was beyond human ability as well as 
utterly foolish. 

The first three chapters (on rr or og, ou or w, and » 
Moveable) do not properly belong to a treatise on the 
morphology of the verb. They are matters of phonol- 
ogy, and call for treatment from the point of view of the 
history of sounds. The chapter on rr or ac is particularly 
unsatisfactory. No clear distinction is made between 
literary (originally Epic) words such as dvdeew and 
words which belonged to the Attic or Hellenistic 
vernacular. Neither is ¢¢ from g (in xopicow) dis- 
tinguished from oe representing earlier x‘. In this 
connection we note that reference is made to old edi- 
tions of Brugmann’s and Hirt’s Grammars, and that 
there is no mention of Buck’s Introduction to the Study 
of the Greek Dialects, of Thumb’s works on the dialects, 
the xow#, and the modern language, or of Nachmanson’s 
works on Hellenistic Greek. ; 

Grace of style is scarcely to be expected in a statistical 
dissertation—even in one devoted to the study of style; 
but there is no excuse for such phrases as ‘“‘the final » in 
the spoken language was audibly pronounced’’, ‘‘the 
general run of Atticists’’, ‘the futuristic sense’. 

E. H. Sturtevant. 


CocumsBiA UNIVERSITY. 


WORK IN CAESAR 


In many Caesar classes all thought of the story has 
been made subordinate to drill on forms. Study of 
forms, however, should be only the means to the end, 
reading of Latin. The Caesar class of my own School 
days called for translation first and drill on forms 
following that. As a result, all interest was centered 
on the getting of the translation and immediately 
thereafter each pupil sat back hoping that no chance 
question would fall to his lot. When it did, there was 
a grand scramble, a guess, and it was all over until 
the next shot, without our feeling the last part of the 
class had any connection with the first. 

To all pupils Caesar should be a real man with all 
the qualities and the characteristics ascribed to him in 
Professor Lodge’s article (THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
10. 106-110). The best place for the consideration of 
these points is the class and the work can best be done 
when the material is new. I have tried a method very 
successfully—sight translation before the advance 
lesson is’assigned. This makes the drill on forms a 
vital part of the work; the analysis of the sentence, the 
case-constructions and the word-order must be con- 
sidered. Likewise, here is the opportunity for 
interpretation by the pupil as the new words and 
additional details come to his attention and he is 
forced to take notice of them by the teacher. Enthus- 
iasm is generated by the very use of new material. 
Besides, the method produces an ability to read more 
rapidly. The sight work in class carries with it all the 
fun and joy of solving a puzzle. The recitation lesson 
is really a review. The real studying of Latin is done 
in class under direct supervision. 

UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING MABELLE Rak MCVEIGH. 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 131st meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday, March 2. Professor A. J. 
Carnoy, of the University of Pennsylvania (late of 
the University of Louvain) spoke on The Classics in 
Belgium—the development of classical study in 


Belgium, the history of the University of Louvain, 


the great scholars connected with it, the development 
of State education in Belgium down to 1914, and the 
priceless literary treasures destroyed in the burning of 
Louvain, not by shell fire but by deliberate incendiarism 
officially ordered. : 

Professor Stephen Langdon, of the University of 
Oxford, spoke of English classical training, and of its 
thoroughly practical results in the work accomplished 
by England’s classically trained statesmen, soldiers 
and colonial administrators. As a personal friend of 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener, he told how the 
former could turn unhesitatingly from brilliant ex 
tempore speech in English to brilliant ex tempore speech 
in Latin, and how the latter could quote with ease 
from a wide range of Latin and Greek authors. 

B. W. MITCHELL, Secretary. 


NOCTES ATTICAE 


Noctes Atticae, the Classical Society of Trinity 
College, Washington, D. C., meets bi-weekly. It is 
studying Roman antiquities—Children, Education, 
Parental Authority, the House, A Roman Day, Festi- 
vals, and Trade. The Society, now in its fourth year, 
has had a flourishing existence. Its activities include 
Latin plays in the original, dramatic readings from 
Plautus, Terence, and Theocritus, and discussions of 
articles in THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 

KATHLEEN R. EAGAN, Secretary. 
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THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


Teachers of experience can easily check up on 
beginning Latin books. Pleasing phrases, or 
generalizations, do not make a successful class 
text. 


Teachers of experience look for points such as 
these: 


(1) The length of the lesson units. 


(2) The number of difficulties in each 
lesson. 


(3) The number of exercises. 


(4) The number of words in the 
vocabularies in each lesson. 


There are other points, it is true, but these 
points refer to essentials. 


Scott’s Elementary Latin 


teachable book”’ 
Cloth. 348 pages. 44 Illustrations. $1.00 


should be examined and compared before next 
year’s selection of a beginning text is made. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
8-12 East 34th St. NEW YORK 


TUNSTALL’S 
CICERO’S 
ORATIONS 


ROBERT W. TUNSTALL 
Classic Master of the Tome School, Port Deposit, Maryland 


Large, clear, and legible type 


Numerous illustrations and maps— 
many in colors. 


An interesting and purposeful intro- 
duction. 


Superior running arguments accom- 
panying the Orations. 


A progressive commentary. 
A copious vocabulary. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 


An Unequaled Combination 
of Latin Texts 


‘LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR—Gunnison 


and Harley. Prepares for the reading of 
Caesar and of other Latin authors. Ex- 
cels in simplicity of treatment. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR—Gunnison and 
Harley. Contains all the text, prose com- 
position and grammar necessary for the 
second year. 


CICERO’S ORATIONS—Gunnison and Harley. 
Seven orations, sight reading, grammar, 
and prose composition—the entire third 
year’s work in one volume. 


BURTON’S LATIN GRAMMAR—Clear and 
simple, yet complete and scholarly. A 
Grammar which is something more than a 
reference book. 


This series is steadily increasing in favor 
in all parts of the country. Its merits are 
worth investigating. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK _ CHICAGO 


“T should as soon think of swimming across the 
Charles River when I wish to go to Boston, as of 
reading all my books in originals, when I have them 
rendered for me in my mother-tongue’’..-EMERSON. 


The Oxford Library 


of Translations 


The Parallel Psalter. Horace. 


Hesiod. Virgil. 
Plato’s Socratic Dia- | Tacitus’ Histories and 
logues. Minor Works, 3 vols. 


Plato’s Republic,2vols. | Statius’ Silvae. 
Demosthenes’ Ora- | Apuleius’ Apologia and 
tions, 2 vols. Florida. 


Aristotle’s Politics. Apuleius’ Metamor- 
Plutarch, Selected Es- hoses, 2 vols. 

says. Alfred’s Boethius. 
Lucian, 4 vols. Beowulf. 
Longinus. St. Bernard on Con- 
Marcus Aurelius. sideration. 
Philostratus, 2 vols. Dante’s Divina Com- 
The Life of Porphyry. media. St 
Lucretius. Dante’s Convivio. 


Caesar’sGallicWarand | Machiavelli’s Prince. 
Civil War, 2 vols. Heine’s Buch der 
Propertius. Lieder. 


Uniform Green Cloth Binding. Per Volume, $1.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street New York 
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THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY is published by The Classical 

Association of the Atlantic States, weekly, on Mondays from 
October 1 to May 31 inclusive, except in weeks in which there 
is a legal or school holiday, at Barnard College, Broadway and 
120th St., New York City. 
_ All persons within the territory of the Association who are 
interested in the language, the literature, the life and the art 
of ancient Greece and ancient Rome, whether actually engaged 
in teaching the Classics or not, are eligible to membership in 
the Association. Application for membership may be made 
to the Secretary-Treasurer, Charles Knapp, Barnard College, 
New York. The annual dues (which cover also the subscription 
to THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY) are two dollars. Within the terri- 
tory covered by the Association (New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware. Maryland, District of Columbia) subscription 
is possible to individuals only through membership in The Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States. To institutions in this 
territory the subscription price is one dollar per year. Outside 
the territory of the Association the subscription price of THE 
CiassicAL WEEKLY is one dollar per year. If affidavit to_ bill 
for subscription is required, the fee must be paid by the subscriber. 
Subscribers in Canada or other foreign countries must send 30 
cents extra for postage. 


Managing Editor 
CHARLES Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia University 


Associate Editors 


WALTER DENNISON, Swarthmore College 

Watton B. McDanikrt, University of Pennsylvania 
Davip M. Rosinson, The Johns Hopkins University 
B. L. ULLMAN, University of Pittsburgh 

H. H. Yeames, Hobart College 


Communications, articles, reviews, books for review, queries, 
etc., inquiries concerning subscriptions and advertising, back 
numbers or extra numbers, notices of change of address, etc., 
=— be sent to Charles Knapp, Barnard College, New York 

ity. 


Single copies, 10 cents. Extra numbers, 10 cents each, $1.00 
per dozen. 


Printed by W. F. Humphrey, 300 Pulteney St., Geneva, N. Y. 


THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


Organized in November, 1906 
Membership April 30, 1916—725 
Dues - - - $2.00 per annum 
(The year runs from May 1 to April 30) 


President 


ProressorR CHARLES E. BENNETT, 
Cornell University 


Secretary-Treasurer 


Proressor CHARLES KNAPP, 
Barnard College, New York City 


Vice-Presidents 

Professor Harold L. Cleasby, Syracuse University. 

Professor Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Mr. W. W. King, Barringer High School, Newark. N. J. 

Miss Jessie E. Allen, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Professor Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Professor Elisha Conover, Delaware College, Newark, 
Del. 

Miss Mary B. Rockwood, Western High School, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Professor Charles S. Smith, George Washington Uni- 
versity, D. of C. 


GENERAL LINGUISTICS— 


s102 Introduction to Linguistic Science 
Professor Sturtevant 


GREEK— 
sl Elementary Course Professor Macurdy 
s2 Xenophon Professor Macurdy 


Professor Sturtevant 
Professor Hendrickson 


s3 Homer, Iliad 
$128 Euripides 


LATIN— 
sX1 Elementary Course Mr. Demarest 
sX2 Caesar Professor Ogle 


sX3 Elementary Latin and Caesar Miss Wye 


A Direct Method course intended for 
teachers whose work lies mainly with 
pupils of the first two years. 

sY1 Vergil, Aeneid. Selections from Books 
I-VI Mr. Demarest 


Columbia University Eighteenth Summer Session 
July 9—August 17, 1917 


For further information Address 


Frank D. FAcKENTHAL, Secretary, Columbia University, New York City 


LATIN—(ConTiNnueb) 
sY2 Cicero. Selected Orations. Mr. Messer 
sZ Latin Prose Composition Mr. Messer 
sAl Livy Mr. Messer 
sA2 Horace, Catullus Professor Sturtevant 
s9 Latin Prose Composition Professor Ogle 


sl107 Vergil, Aeneid. Advanced Course 
Professor McCrea 


sl11 Latin Conversation Miss Wye 


$119 Latin Prose Composition. Advanced 
Course Professor Moore 


s121 Terence Professor McCrea 
s122 Petronius Professor Laing 


s132 The Odes of Horace 
Professor Hendrickson 


Professor Moore 
Professor Laing 
Professor Carnoy 


$133 Pliny’s Letters 
s155 Roman Private Life 
s180 Roman Gaul 


